WANDERERS  AND WAR CORRESPONDENTS

force of the magnetic influence was felt. But the curi-
ous fact to which I wish to draw attention is that the
Richard Burton of those days was in manner and in
bearing a totally different man from the Richard Bur-
ton whom I knew at a later period of his existence and
of mine. The Richard Burton whom I met at the
Fleet Street club and various other places about the
same time was a man of domineering presence and
almost overbearing manners. Dark, swarthy, loud-
voiced, self-asserting, bearing down all argument and
all contradiction with a vehement self-reliance which
had something almost fierce in it, the Richard Burton
of those days might have been taken as the very type
of a romantic young lady's ideal pirate, or captain of a
robber band. Burton dashed at an argument as he
might have dashed against a band of savage enemies
on some African plain. Yet his manner somehow
never conveyed with it the least idea of boastfulness
or exaggeration. No matter what the man's self-
assertion, the listener always felt convinced that there
was no mere boastfulness about him, and that all he
said he had done, he really had done and was ready to
do again. The sense of power, of indomitable power,
of a spirit that never knew hesitation or fear, was borne
out in every glance and every word. It was impossible
not to admire him, and yet I found it, at the time, im-
possible to get rid of a certain feeling of dislike to him.
Most of our writers, even of our great writers, when
they picture for us a loud-voiced, arrogant, overbearing
man, who boasts of his life of adventure and of daring,
have painted for us at the same time and in the same
form a man who has not done half the dare-devil deeds
lie boasts of having done, if, indeed, they have not pic-
tured him as a Thraso, or a Bessus, or a Parolles. Thus
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